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OUR WAR WITH GERMANY 

IX 

(November 14 — December 4) 

The change in publication date of The North American Review 
rendered necessary by the difficulties of distribution encountered under 
war conditions, makes our ninth monthly review of " Our War with 
Germany " coincide with the close of the eighth calendar month of 
American participation in the great struggle. It has been a month 
of steady progress in the chief task before this country, that of prepa- 
ration for the real field work that is yet to come, but there has been no 
announcement of any conspicuous achievement by American forces 
in that period. Just at its close official publication was permitted of the 
news which had been whispered about among the knowing insiders for 
several weeks that the so-called " Rainbow division " of National Guard 
troops was safe in France. This division is composed of men from 
practically every State in the Union — hence its name. It was trans- 
ported across the Atlantic without the loss of a man, and without any 
untoward experience. Announcement of its arrival was withheld by 
the authorities in this country until the news was passed by Gen. 
Pershing's censor. 

The outstanding events of immediate importance in the war during 
this review period occurred chiefly in other lands, and with slight, if 
any, American participation. One, the result of which cannot yet be 
measured even in estimation, was the complete collapse of government 
under responsible authority in Russia, and the triumph of unre- 
strained radicalism under the pro-German Bolshevik leaders Lenine 
and Trotzky. Kerensky, in flight or in hiding, seems definitely out of 
the reckoning as a factor in Russia's future, although in the maze of 
conflicting reports from that troubled land there continue to come 
some which indicate the possibility of a revival of his influence. There 
are reports also that General Kaledines, the leader of the Cossacks, is 
coming to Moscow with an army that aims at the overthrow of the 
Bolshevists and the restoration of responsibility in the government. 

Meantime Lenine and Trotzky, having thrown all of Russia's 
engagements with her allies to the winds, and having published the con- 
fidential papers in the Foreign Office files, have offered an armistice to 
Germany and are proceeding, at this writing, to enter upon negotia- 
tions with the German representatives. Germany approaches the 
desired negotiation with a certain caution and reserve, which seems 
well grounded in view of Trotzky's announcement that every word of 
the negotiations is to be taken down and published, and that Germany 
is to be asked to answer certain interesting questions. They are not 
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specified, but if they conform to the record of Lenine and Trotzky it 
can be well understood that it will be exceedingly difficult for the 
German representatives to answer them satisfactorily to the Russians 
and at the same time retain their influence in Berlin. It would be an 
extraordinary thing if this Russian collapse should yet prove to be a 
factor in fomenting disturbance in Germany. 

News from the Italian front has been cheering as that from Russia 
has been discouraging. The Italian army that was so hard pressed 
when it reached the line of the Piave as to make it almost touch and go 
whether that line could be held or not seems now to have definitely 
mastered the situation. It has recovered its self-confidence and made 
good its stand on that river, so that the official reports from Berlin and 
Vienna tell of Italian rather than of German offensive actions. And 
just as this is written the announcement is made that the British and 
French reinforcements are in position along the river, and that danger 
of further advance by the Teutonic forces is minimized. 

This news from Italy comports with the reports from the British 
front in France, where Lieutenant-General Sir Julian Byng genuinely 
surprised the Germans, in the latter part of November, and threw them 
back something more than six miles, in front of Cambrai, and made 
gains along a thirty-two mile section of his line. General Byng com- 
manded the Canadians in their great victory at Vimy ridge last spring. 
For this attack he gave the Germans no warning by way of artillery 
preparation. He relied on the tanks, and the dash of his men, to get 
through the wire entanglements and over the obstructions, and his calcu- 
lations were right. Starting with a rush, and without preliminary and 
warning fire, on a misty morning, his men were on top of the Germans 
before they had an inkling of what was coming. It took the surprised 
Germans some time to recover, and before they got reinforcements and 
stiffened their defenses their lines had been badly broken, many thou- 
sands of prisoners and some hundreds of guns taken. 

There have been reports that General Byng got the suggestion for his 
change in methods from a remark by General Pershing, soon after he 
went to France, to the effect that no substantial gain was likely to be at- 
tained on either side except by the adoption of new tactics. But there is 
no confirmation for this. There are reports which seem authentic, how- 
ever, that in some of the furious fighting which has been going on in 
that sector since Byng's surprise attack detachments of American troops 
have borne themselves with conspicuous gallantry. 

America's chief part in the war — outside the routine of preparation 
at home and in France — has been the participation in the Allied War 
Council in Paris. The fight on Lloyd George which was precipitated 
by his announcement in Paris, when on his way back from Rome, of 
the formation of this council, came to its crisis just as Colonel House 
and his colleagues reached London. Lloyd George met it squarely in a 
speech in the Commons. A singularly felicitous coincidence was the 
receipt by Colonel House of a telegram from President Wilson saying 
that the United States Government considered unity of plan and control 
between all the Allies essential to the achievement of a just and per- 
manent peace. 

The French Government which took the initial steps toward this 
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Allied Council having fallen on one of those questions of the propriety 
of the conduct of a member of the Chamber which have upset so many 
French cabinets, Clemenceau the " Tiger " became Prime Minister just 
in time to head the French delegation in the Allied Council. 

The Council met at Versailles on November 29. Colonel House hav- 
ing deftly suggested in advance that the Council was organized for 
work , not for oratory, speeches were omitted, and its deliberations were 
over and the members on their way home in three days. The first 
reports are that much of substantial benefit was accomplished, although 
no particulars were announced, except that an agreement had been 
reached for standardization of aeroplanes for allied service. 

The reception to the Americans in London and Paris demonstrated 
again the enthusiasm in Britain and France over American participa- 
tion in the war, and the readiness to receive American suggestion shows 
that appreciation of what our part may ultimately be. 

Naval participation, in the way of convoying ships and hunting sub- 
marines, has continued in the same quiet, effective way, and although 
there has been a little increase in submarine sinkings in the latter weeks 
as compared with the first of the month, the total for the period was 
encouragingly low. One stirring tale of American activity was per- 
mitted to sift through the censorship. It recounted how two destroyers 
sighted a submarine, and first one and then the other dashed across its 
trail, dropping depth charges, some of which were successful. The 
submarine was forced to the surface, and when its crew surrendered 
the destroyer men endeavored to tow the submarine to port. They got 
a line to it, but the Germans had opened the sea cocks and the 
prize sunk. 

Army preparation at home has seen the cantonments and camps 
brought nearer to completion, and the belated supplies of clothing for 
the men brought to such a stage that issues of woolens could be 
increased, especially in camps where colds and pneumonia were becom- 
ing unpleasantly frequent. Toward the close of November Surgeon- 
general Gorgas published the fact that septic pneumonia was prevalent 
in some of the camps, following an epidemic of measles. The shortage 
of equipment has been felt only in the camps in this country. All the 
men who had gone " over there " have been fully supplied, and full 
supplies of everything are in reserve in France to meet all possible 
requirements. 

The ever present and ever pressing problem of labor has continued 
throughout the month to furnish the greatest anxiety to those who are 
charged with responsibility for carrying out the Government program 
of production. The situation is one of extreme difficulty on both sides. 
In some lines of employment wages have either not increased at all or 
the increases have not been at all commensurate with the increased 
costs of all the necessities of life that the men and their families must 
buy. With costs of living what they are, and with wages generally so 
high, and especially with employers often endeavoring to hire men away 
from one another by voluntarily increasing wages already very high, 
it is not surprising that there should be unrest and dissatisfaction 
among many of the men. The leaders of organized labor, as a rule, 
have worked in close co-operation with the government to prevent any 
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curtailment of production through stoppages of work. They have had 
some difficulty in securing compliance with their instructions by their 
followers. Disturbances on the part of shipyard workers on both 
coasts have threatened constantly, but thus far all but rather minor 
troubles have been prevented. The railroad brotherhoods, who secured 
the enactment of the so-called eight-hour law during the Presidential 
campaign of last year, have now submitted a demand for wage increases 
for the men on the eastern roads which would aggregate about 
$109,000,000 a year. 

In a letter to Judge Chambers, Commissioner of Mediation and 
Arbitration, President Wilson, discussing the railroad labor situation, 
intimated that the Government might be forced to take over the run- 
ning of the roads. Of the implied threat on the part of the brotherhood 
men to strike the President said : " It is inconceivable to me that patri- 
otic men should now for a moment contemplate the interruption of the 
transportation which is so absolutely necessary to the safety of the 
nation, and its success in arms, as well as to its industrial life. . . 
The last thing I would wish to contemplate would be the possibility of 
being obliged to take any unusual measures to operate the railways." 

Judge Chambers continued to exert himself to effect a settlement, 
but every day brought only conflicting reports of what the men and 
the roads would agree to do. Finally, on November 19, Fairfax Har- 
rison, chairman of the Railways War Board, wrote to Judge Chambers 
saying : " As no interruption of continual railroad operation can be 
tolerated under war conditions, we are ready, should any crisis now 
arise, unreservedly to place our interests in the hands of the President 
for protection and for disposition as he may determine is necessary in 
the public interests." 

On November 20 the convention of the American Federation of 
Labor voted unswerving loyalty to the country, and a determination to 
stand behind the Administration until peace comes. 

Two days later the four brotherhood chiefs had a two hour con- 
ference with the President at the White House. At its close they issued 
a statement saying : " If a situation should arise which would threaten 
the interruption of transportation the men would be more than willing 
to discuss and consider any solution of the difficulty which presented 
itself, doing so in the spirit of patriotic co-operation, and would 
undoubtedly co-operate with the Government to the utmost extent in 
arriving at a just, equitable as well as patriotic conclusion." 

The White House also issued a statement saying mat the Presi- 
dent got from the conference " exactly the impression conveyed by the 
statement of the heads of the brotherhoods, namely, that the men whom 
they represented were not inclined to contend for anything which they 
did not deem necessary to their own maintenance and the maintenance 
of their families." 

Meantime both operating and financial conditions with the roads 
have become well nigh desperate. Traffic congestion has become such 
that the Railways War Board has seriously considered the curtailment 
of non-essential industries. A list of 450 non-essential commodities 
was prepared, to which there were added 75 other commodities ship- 
ment of which might be dispensed with or postponed until the con- 
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gestion is relieved. The board prepared a statement showing the 
enormous increase of traffic caused by the war. In the first five months 
of our participation in the war the traffic was 16 per cent higher than 
in the corresponding period of 1916; 50 per cent greater than in the 
same months of 1915, and greater than the total traffic of any year prior 
to 1904. Coal movements were 18 per cent greater than in the corre- 
sponding period of last year. There were 150,000 more cars of anthra- 
cite and 751,000 more cars of bituminous coal than last year, and still 
there are complaints of coal shortage. The railroads have moved 
116,000 carloads of freight to army cantonments and National Guard 
camps, and 17,000 cars for the Shipping Board. The passenger traffic 
has been the largest ever known, and in addition to that the roads have 
carried 1,200,000 soldiers to camps, cantonments and ports. The move- 
ment of troops has involved the use of 2750 special trains, and the 
camps are taking 75,000 cars of supplies every month. 

On November 23 the Railways War Board moved to secure relief 
without waiting for action by the Interstate Commerce Commission or 
Congress. A number of suggestions were made, including abandon- 
ment of competing passenger service and the pooling of all roads east of 
Chicago. The next day it was announced that the Board had given 
directions covering these suggestions, after consultation with govern- 
ment officials. The operating vice-presidents of the eastern lines met 
in Washington on November 26 to work out pooling plans. They 
encountered many difficulties which will demand legislative relief. 
They resolved on pooling all available facilities and appointed a com- 
mittee of seven to take charge of the pool. This is another of the 
numerous violations of the Sherman law which the war has proved to 
be absolutely necessary, and to which the Government is a party. These 
war experiences may well bring to a climax the demand for the amend- 
ment of repeal of the Sherman law which began in a Presidential mes- 
sage to Congress twelve years ago. 

In a speech at Baltimore about the middle of November Secretary 
McAdoo made public the startling information that the ordinary expen- 
ditures of the Government were running about $325,000,000 a 
month, instead of the billion a month that had been estimated. The 
expenditures of the War Department, for instance, had been about 
50 per cent of what had been estimated. This was perhaps only another 
way of admitting that the margin between what we had been doing in 
the way of production of supplies for our Allies and the total of our 
productive capacity was not as great as had been estimated. We 
could not spend as much per month as had been figured because we could 
not make as much more than we had been making as we estimated 
we could. Loans to our Allies aggregate more than three billions. 
Actual credits to them by the Treasury run $500,000,000 per month, 
but cash disbursements against these credits were considerably less, 
and of these a very large part was for purchases in this country, so that 
these transactions involved chiefly shifting of credits. On November 
1 the United States held one-third of the world's total stock of gold. 

Congress met for the regular session on December 3, and received 
the estimates from the different departments for the fiscal year 1918. 
They aggregate something more than thirteen billions without counting 
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any loans to our Allies. Of this incomprehensible sum the War Depart- 
ment asks for about ten billions. 

Throughout the month Dr. Garfield, the Fuel Administrator, has 
been in trouble over the prices and the supply of coal. Price adjust- 
ments have been made in some cases, always up, with a view to increas- 
ing production and permitting wage increases. An increase of 35 cents 
a ton on anthracite was made to cover a demand for more wages. Labor 
troubles have threatened throughout the month, and there has been 
much difficulty about priority of shipments in order to prevent hard- 
ship. Coal production is far ahead of last year, but consumption has 
increased also so greatly that there is an actual shortage of about 
50,000,000 tons. Preference in shipment has been ordered generally 
now, covering Government orders, railway fuel, domestic requirements, 
public utilities and munition plants. 

On November 23 the producers of bituminous coal in Ohio, West 
Virginia, Kentucky, Pennsylvania, Michigan and Tennessee pooled their 
output, with the sanction of the Government. It was another case of 
war necessity and never mind the Sherman law. The Government is 
the only one that can prosecute for violation of that law, and the 
Government is a partner in the violation. 

November saw another reorganization in the Shipping Board, 
caused this time by the ill health of Admiral Capps, general manager of 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation. He was not in good health when 
he undertook the task, and the overwork to which he subjected himself 
increased his illness so that he had to ask for relief. Rear Admiral 
Harris, chief of the Bureau of Yards and Docks of the Navy Depart- 
ment, was appointed to succeed him, Mr. Hurley, chairman of the 
Shipping Board, having asked for the appointment of an officer of 
Admiral Capps's corps to succeed him. An announcement of the con- 
struction program of the Shipping Board shows that it has in prospect 
1409 vessels of an aggregate deadweight tonnage of 8,363,808. 

At this writing, President Wilson is about to deliver his eagerly 
awaited address to Congress. 

[This record is as of December 4 and is to be continued.] 



